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was four months and nineteen days. Ten of| intellect and the affections. As a necessary 
the sixteen patients discharged without resto- | result of this system, when carried out by ef- 
ration, were removed by their friends while | ficient and intelligent officers and assistants, 
under treatment. Only two of them remained | is the removal of all mechanical means of re- 
with us longer than three months. In eight | straint, except in those rare instances, where, 
of these cases, the disease at the time of ad-|in its simpler forms, it prodaces no excite- 
mission was of less than one year’s duration, | ment, and prevents the sacrifice of important 
and most of them, in all probability, would | curative means. The use of severe mechani- 
have been completely restored, had they been | cal restraint was formerly deemed imperative 
allowed to continue long enough under treat-|in most cases of suicidal insanity ; but while 
ment. One of these patients afler reaching |it fostered uneasiness and discontent, it too 
home became so much worse, that his friends | often proved useless as a means of prevention. 
soon returned him to the Asylum, and being | We have had several cases of this description 
again placed under treatment, was finally dis-| under care, and have reason to believe that 
charged restored, after a residence there of | the systematic course of kindness and sympa- 
nearly a year. thy pursued towards them, and the watchful 
It is to be regretted, that in so many instan-|care to avoid everything calculated to pro- 
ces, the care which has been bestowed is ren-|duce mental distress or physical discomfort, 
dered unavailing, and the hope of complete | have been eminently conducive to overcoming 
recovery, which had beenconfidently indulged, |the propensity. No instance of self-destruc- 
blasted, by patients being prematurely remov- | tion has occurred in the Asylum for some 
ed by their relatives or friends, either on ac- | years, 
count of the expense incurred, or because,} As auxiliaries in the plan of moral treat- 
seeing so great a change effected, they are| ment, the various means of employment, 
unwilling to believe, but that convalescence | which, by abstracting the attention from un- 
will continue to go on, after that the patient} healthy trains of thought, and producing an 
has returned to his former scenes and associ- | agreeable excitement of mind, while the phy- 
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It would, perhaps, be difficult to find an 
equal number of persons apparently in the 
enjoyment of more health than the present 
residents of the Asylum, except so far as al- 
lowance must be made for those diseases 
which impede the rational exercise of the 
mental powers, but do not interfere with the 
general health. 

































Recapitulation. ates. ‘Thus it sometimes happens, that those, | sical powers are brought into moderate exer- 

In the Asylum, Third month 1st who, if allowed to remain, might have been cise, are found invaluable. The numerous 
1844 ’ ? permanently restored to original health, are | modifications of these means, which have been 
Received re 48 thrown back, and if not rendered incurable, | heretofore employed by us, have been freely 
P —100 suffer much more from relapse, than they did | resorted to by our inmates during the past 

: : from the first attack. year, and, as heretofore, have been found uni- 
Discharged or died, 42 In relation to the treatment pursued to-|formly to exercise an influence more or less 
Remaining, 58 wards our patients, it can hardly be expected | salutary and permanent. Manual labour, for 
2d ‘ —100 that we should be able to present any thing| such as have been accustomed to it, and oth- 

Of the forty-two patients discharged, new. To enter upon the subject at large, or|ers to whom, though unusual, it is not partic- 
there were according to its merits, and to narrate the|ularly irksome, is the best adapted for an- 
Restored, 25 various therapeutical agents employed, would | swering all the indications required. More 
Convalescent, 2 be to write a treatise upon insanity, and in a|than a third of our male patients are capable 
Much improved, 2 report like this would be entirely out of place. | of this kind of employment, and during the 
Improved, 7 The principles which. govern us in the gene- | appropriate seasons are engaged in the differ- 
Stationary, 5 ral management of those entrusted to ourjent occupations connected with the manage- 
Died, ! care, have been so repeatedly and distinctly | ment and care of the farm, garden and other 
. , 5 fit avowed and illustrated, that it is not needful| grounds. Some who from long-indulged ha- 

Of the fifty-eight patients remaining, on the present occasion to say more, than that | bits are indisposed to labour themselves, nev- 
there are we continue steadily to adhere to them. Un-|ertheless become interested in the operations 
Restored, 3 iform kindness, candour and forbearance, are | which they see going on around them, and by 
Much improved, ° strictly insisted on, and maintained in the in-| having their minds thus agreeably occupied, 
Improved, 3 tercourse of every one with the patients, and | are often decidedly benefited. In appropriat- 
Unimproved, Oa are found so efficient in practice, and are now | ing work to those who are disposed to engage 


so universally acknowledged to be the only 
proper principles of moral government, that it 
is unnecessary to advance any further facts or 
arguments in their support or vindication. 
With us, as with other similar institutions, 
daily evidence is afforded of the happy influ- 
ence of this mode of treatment, in removing 
or repressing irritation and excitement, in 
cheering and encouraging the melancholy 
and desponding, and in promoting a perma- 
nent restoration of the healthy exercise of the 


in it, it is needful always to bear in mind, 
that the insane should not be laboriously em- 
ployed for the same length of time continu- 
ously as the healthy; and that the same 
amount of labour in the same space of time, 
should not be expected from the former, as is 
readily performed by the latter. With us 
there is always a considerable portion of pa- 
tients, who unused and indisposed to manual 
labour, require other modes of employment, 
which while engaging the attention and ex- 


Of the patients discharged “ restored,” 
eleven were in the Asylum not exceeding 
three months; seven from three to six months, 
and seven from six months to a year. 

The average duration of residence in the 
Institution, for the twenty-five cases restored, 





* Neither of these had manifested any insanity for 
some time prior to their discharge, but there was some 
doubt as to their complete restoration. 
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duce satiety or disgust. 





citing bodily activity, are not likely to pro-| electricity, light, heat, &c. As heretofore, 


torily ; and the impediments are of a charac- 
For these, cheer-| they have been well attended by a large num-| ter which probably can never be entirely sur- 


ful recreations, calling the muscular system) ber of the inmates of the house, who appear| mounted. As mentioned in former reports, 


into action, and demanding a moderate exer- 
cise of the faculties of the mind, are indispens- 
able, and are therefore constantly promoted. 
Beside the different kinds of games resorted 
to, the use of the car on the circular railroad, 
and other means on the premises, long walks, 
and visits to the print-works and numerous 
other manufactories in the neighbourhood of 
Frankford, have contributed greatly to the 
gratification and improvement of many of our 
patients. During the mild weather, as a gen- 
eral rule, every male patient has been taken 
out to spend a portion of the day in labour, 
walking, or some other mode of active exer- 
cise on the grounds, Occasional sickness, a 
paroxysm of excitement, or some other suffi- 
cient cause, would, however, sometimes pre- 
vent a few from leaving the house or yard. 

For regular employment in the winter, 
when it is unfit, either from severe cold, snow, 
or wet ground, for the patients to be much 
abroad, the making of brooms has been sub- 
stituted for basket-making, which had been 
previously carried on. From the greater sim- 
plicity of the different operations connected 
with it, it is found better suited to the capaci- 
ty of a large number of patients, and from the 
trial already made, there is reason to consi- 
der it preferable in other respects. 

Knitting, sewing, quilting, lace-netting, and 
various other kinds of handicraft, serve to oc- 
cupy the time and attention of a considerable 
number of our female patients while in the 
house. Care however is taken to obviate any 
ill effect from confinement to these sedentary 
occupations, by encouraging the use of the 
graces, battledoor, &c., and frequent and re- 
gular resort to walking and riding. 

The carriage has been in daily use when 
the weather was suitable for riding. Beside 
their usual rides in the immediate vicinity, 
some of the patients have been occasionally 
conveyed to visit more distant objects of in- 
terest, as Laurel Hill Cemetery, Girard Col- 
lege, and some of the more interesting manu- 
factories in the neighbourhood of German- 
town. 

The Library continues to be a favourite re- 
sort of the convalescent and quiet; the fe- 
males occupying it in the morning, and the 
men in the afternoon. It contains at present 
over five hundred volumes of well-selected 
books, a collection of engravings, and a small 
cabinet of Natural History ; several daily and 
weekly newspapers are regularly placed upon 
the tables, and are accessible at all times to 
such as take an interest in perusing them, ex- 
cept in rare cases, where the news of the day 
is found to act injuriously. They seem gene- 
rally adapted to the taste of a larger number, 
than any other kind of reading, and afford 
much entertainment. 

A course of lectures, such as were deliver- 
ed in previous years, has been continued dur- 
ing the past winter. It embraces a variety 
of subjects capable of easy and entertaining 
illustration, with the use of the apparatus pro- 
vided for the purpose, such as the anatomy 

and physiology of the eye, and of the heart, 





























have derived decided benefit therefrom. 


difficult to attain. 


much bodily exertion. 


the females, it was concluded to try the expe- 


afflicted with chronic mania. 


has so far been satisfactory. 


tending it, is unequivocal. 





much interested therein, and some of whom | we assign that one, whether mental or physi- 
cal, which, after careful inquiry, seems to us 


The demented compose a large class of our} to have exerted the most powerful and direct 





Without wish- 


tension to other classes. 


has lessened. 
The effect of the | regarded as some mysterious visitation, infec- 
school in improving the condition of those at-| ting and destroying the immaterial spirit, in- 
There is less of | dependent of any morbid condition of the phy- 


patients, for whom suitable occupation has/influence ; but at last it is often but an ap- 
always been an object highly desirable, but | proximation to the truth. Whether the causes 
Some of them are able to/ originating this sore affliction are, as supposed 
perform different domestic duties, but the| by some, multiplying with the advancing re- 
greater part are apparently too sluggish and | finement of the age, it is difficult yet to decide ; 
inanimate to engage in anything requiring | inasmuch as the subject has too recently re- 
For this class among | ceived that attention from competent observ- 
ers, which can enable us to venture the asser- 
riment of keeping a school, which has been| tion, that insanity itself is on the increase. 
regularly attended by them, and some of those | Every inquiry, instituted with a view of deter- 
Reading is the | mining the statistics of the disease, increases 
most common exercise, but geography, and|the ratio in the community of this afflicted 
lessons in the first rules of arithmetic are also | portion of our fellow beings, proportionably to 
learned by some, with a readiness which | the accuracy with which it is conducted. But 
evinces a degree of mental effort, of which | this may be accounted for without there really 
they had long been considered incapable. Or-| being a corresponding increase of the disease. 
der and decorum generally prevail during|In the first place, in proportion as correct 
school hours; and in several ways the result | views upon the subject have been disseminat- 
ed, and the public mind been disabused in re- 
ing to magnify the immediate or prospective | lation to the nature and curability of the mal- 
advantages to be derived from this, with us,|ady, the stigma which it was supposed to 
novel experiment, yet the experience obtained | affix to its unhappy victims has been removed, 
from the trial which has been made, is such|and the desire to conceal them from notice 
as to encourage its continuance, and its ex- 


While insanity was generally 


the listlessness of inanity which characterize | sical system, and consigning its unhappy sub- 
the demented, greater care of the dress and| jects to contumely and almost irremediable 


appearance, and more cheerfulness is mani- 
fested. 
upon themselves a restraint, to which they 
have for a long time been almost strangers, 





wretchedness, very many families studiously 
When collected, the noisy impose | secreted the fact of such an evil having enter- 
ed their dwellings. 
and gloom, which added so greatly to their 


But since the darkness 


and which is now observed to influence them | affliction, has been measurably dispelled by 


at other times. One imbecile patient, who 
had long been in the habit of walking about 
her room at intervals throughout the night, 
since becoming interested in the school, is 
reported by the watchwoman as regularly in 
bed, and quiet. 

The forms of insanity, as given in our ta- 
ble, merely indicate the phase which the dis- 
ease has assumed, during the greater part of 


| the time in which the patient has been under 


our notice, at least so far as relates to mania, 
melancholia, and dementia, ‘These varieties 
often succeed each other, and, consequently, 
the division is of but little practical utility. 

In regard to the duration of the disease, we 
are often deceived by the accounts furnished 
us. Its origin is frequently involved in ob- 
scurity, and few but those accustomed to watch 
its progress, are able to detect it while in its 
incipient stages. Hence we find it has not 
unfrequently been making its advance insidi- 
ously, long before the friends of the sufferer 
suspected its approach ; and as often the his- 
tory given is so vague and unsatisfactory, that 
it is impossible to arrive at any certainty re- 
specting its date. 

However desirable it may be to obtain ac- 
curate information relative to the history of 
the cases, prior to admission, in order to de- 
termine with precision the cause to which 
they are to be respectively attributed, it is 
found impracticable to accomplish it satisfac- 





the light of truth, and under its influence de- 
rangement of mind is recognized as but a 


symptom or evidence of that corporeal disease 


which is the common lot of humanity ; these 
have gladly brought forth their afflicted in- 
mates, to participate in the benevolent provi- 
sion made for their restoration or relief. In 
this way the supposed relative proportion bas 
been greatly changed. Again, as the patho- 
logy of the disease has become better under- 
stood, and the course of neglect or injudicious 
severity has given place to the kind afd ra- 
tional plan of treatment, devised by enlighten- 
ed benevolence and confirmed by experience, 
and more especially, as institutions have been 
multiplied throughout the country, in which 
the means and appliances for curative treat- 
ment are in constant operation, under the di- 
rection of qualified practitioners ; insanity has 
undergone a perceptible modification, and the 
percentage of death has decreased, it is pro- 
bable, more than one-half. From this cause, 
it may be, the aggregate number of the in- 
sane yearly increases, although so large a 
proportion of recent cases are restored to com- 
parative health. 

But there is one evil prevailing in the com- 
munity, and more especially in the large ci- 
ties, which, from the influence it exerts upon 
both the mental and physical system, there is 
reason to fear may prove a fruitful source of 
insanity : that is, the fashionable mode of ed- 
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ucation, which may be not inappropriately 
styled the hot-bed system. Soon after a child 
is able to talk and walk, ere the bones of the 
cranium are fully consolidated, and long be- 
fore the brain has acquired its mature consis- 
tence, he or she is placed at “ infant school,” 
and the application of stimulants commences, 
to induce an activity in the functions of the 
brain, which is altogether unnatural and un- 
healthy. To judge from the every-day course 
pursued in these seminaries towards their lit- 
tle inmates, we might suppose their instruct- 
ors had adopted the opinion, that the faculties 
of the mind could be called into constant and 
wearisome exercise, altogether independent 
of the body ; and that however greatly excit- 


ed it might become, there was no danger of 


injurious reaction upon the delicate and im- 
perfect machinery with which it manifests 
itself. Thus we see the strongest passions 
which influence the hearf, fear, and the hope 
of reward, continually appealed to, in order to 
induce the child to task its undeveloped pow- 
ers; and so thoughtless or ignorant are the 
greater part of parents and guardians, that 
those schools are in the highest repute, which 
are supposed to unfold the infant mind with 
the greatest rapidity. This is not the place 
to dilate upon the various means resorted to, 
with the intent of seducing little children to 
give up, or repress, their natural love of play 
and motion, that so they may with more wil- 
lingness consent to pass six or eight hours of 
the day, breathing the confined air of a school 
room. Books, prints, and games of various 
kinds, are all pressed into the service, and the 
little student is expected to constitute it his 
chief amusement, to acquire a verbal know- 
ledge of some of the facts connected with the 
different branches of geography, geometry, 
natural history, &c. For those of more ad- 
vanced years the system is unchanged, and 
scholars, both girls and boys, are urged to 
task their mental powers throughout nearly 
the whole course of the day; the time out of 
school being necessary for unrelaxed efforts 
in preparing for the wearisome and diversified 
recitations which they are expected to per- 
form, without faltering, when convened. 
While this eagerness is manifested to force 
the growth of intellectual fruit, and every 
new plan to convert children into prodigies of 
learning is entertained with approbation, the 
responsibility of conducting the moral culture 
so as to curb the evil propensities, and inure 
to self-restraint, is far too feebly felt, while 
the proper development of the physical sys- 
tem is neglected and apparently almost un- 
thought of. 

During the season of youth, the brain is 
profusely supplied with blood, and highly sus- 
ceptible of irritation, and therefore requires 
to be guarded with peculiar care, lest its deli- 
cate structure be injured or destroyed. But 
the natural tendency of the defective course 
of education here alluded to, is to undermine 
the general health, and, in an especial man- 
ner, by undue mental excitement, to produce 
a morbid condition of the organism through 
which the mind acts, From hence can often 
be traced the train of nervous complaints 
which the physician is called upon to relieve ; 




























victims with mania or melancholia. 


result from it. 


which humanity is liable. 


Cuar.es Evans, 
Attending Physician. 
Josuvua H. Worruineron, 
Resident Physician. 
Philadelphia, Third month Ist, 1845. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Society of Friends—Legislature of Ohio, in 


relation to the People of Colour. 
(Continued from page 246.) 


In the year 1787, Congress adopted an ordi- 
nance for the government of the territory 


northwest of the Ohio river. 


By that organic law, slavery was forever 
abolished within said territory, and all distinc- 
tions on account of colour were, under the 


territorial government, removed. 
Under that ordinance, the coloured man en- 
joyed the same rights of suffrage, and of hold- 
ing office, as were possessed by his white 
neighbour. 
This was the state of society, existing with- 
in the present boundaries of our State, at the 
time when the Convention met to form the 
Constitution of Ohio. 
The sentiments of our people at that time 
may be found, as written in the eighth Arti- 
cle of the Constitution, (which was the result 
of their deliberations,) in which they say : 
“‘ That the essential principles of liberty and 
free government may be recognized and for- 
ever unalterably established, we declare that 
all men are born equally free and independent, 
and have certain natural, inherent and inali- 
enable rights; amongst which are the enjoy- 
ing and defending life and liberty, acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property, and pur- 
suing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 
It was, we cannot doubt, the evident inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution, to 
secure to the whole people of the State, with- 
out distinction of colour, “an equal right to 


and although insanity is but rarely developed 
in childhood, yet from the same source too 
frequently originate those cerebral lesions, 
which in the course of time overwhelm their 
In the 
course of the thirteen years during which the 
attending physician has been connected with 
the Asylum, several patients, both male and 
female, from fifteen to twenty years of age, 
have been admitted, whose loss of the use of 
their reason was mainly attributable to the 
serious errors committed in their education. 
The evil is a serious and a growing one, and 
no proper opportunity should be omitted, for 
awakening the public mind to a just concep- 
tion of the unhappy consequences which may 













In closing our report, it affords satisfaction 
to be able to state, that a commendable degree 
of vigilance and care have been manifested by 
the attendants generally, throughout the es- 
tablishment; and that as each one becomes 
more conversant with his or her duties, and 
more experienced in the performance of them, 
our efforts are rendered much more efficient, 
under the blessing of an overruling Provi- 
dence, in relieving the greatest affliction to 


acquire property,” 
ness. 

Is it not, therefore, obvious that any legis- 
lative enactment, which deprives the people 
of Ohio of any of those rights, is a departure 
from the letter and spirit of the Declaration 
of American Independence ; from the letter 
and spirit of the Ordinance of 1787, and, 
aside from the right of suffrage, from the 
principles set forth in the Constitution of this 
State? 

Your committee are not ignorant that a 
number of our citizens, who reside in the 
neighbourhood of adjoining slave states, as 
well as others who have immigrated from 
States where the coloured man is held in de- 
grading servitude, regard all attempts to ele- 
vate the moral condition of the coloured pop- 
ulation of Ohio as useless, perhaps even dan- 
gerous. 

These opinions your committee would treat 

with the most perfect respect, while, at the 
same time, they are of the opinion that, at the 
present day, no intelligent man would be wil- 
ling, publicly, to assume the position, that the 
moral worth of any whole, or class of people, 
is to be estimated by the particular shade that 
may mark their complexion : on the contrary, 
all will probably admit that the merit of every 
individual is to be estimated by the degree of 
intelligence he possesses, and the virtue which 
governs, and is displayed in his conduct. 
If such be the correct rule, (and a majori- 
ty of your committee entertain no doubt that 
it is,) it will be difficult to account for that 
policy of our State which, very properly, ad- 
mits the poor and destitute European, who is 
perhaps ignorant of our language, and whose 
views of our government have been formed 
under the influences of monarchies in the Old 
World, to an immediate enjoyment of the 
same rights with ourselves, (except the right 
of suffrage,) while we exclude the coloured 
man from a residence among us, even if he 
remove hither from a sister State, unless he 
produces a certificate of his freedom, and 
gives security for his good behaviour and fu- 
ture support, notwithstanding he may have 
been long distinguished for his virtue and in- 
telligence. 

We admit the children of Europeans to all 
the advantages of our common schools, while 
we exclude those of our own coloured popula- 
tion, born in our State, and whose ancestors, 
perhaps, bled to purchase the very rights, 
from the benefits of which their descendants 
are excluded. 

The first section of the act of 1804, enti- 
tled “an act to regulate black and mulatto 
persons,” provides ‘that no black or mulatto 
person shall be permitted to settle or reside in 
this State, unless he shall produce a certificate 
of his freedom from some court within the 
United States.” 

In the eighth article of our State Constitu- 
tion, we declare “ that all men are born equal- 
ly free ;” and, in the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, we assert the natural free- 
dom of man to be a “self-evident truth.” 
Thus, by our legislation, we require this self- 
evident truth to be certified to “by some 
court within the United States.” 


and of obtaining happi- 
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Perhaps a more palpable inconsistency is 
not to be found in the laws of any govern 
ment, 

It is also in direct opposition to the 2nd sec- 
tion of the fourth Article of the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that,“ the 
inhabitants* of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States.” 

Our statute is therefore, in direct conflict 
with this provision of the Federal Constitu- 
on and is, consequently, inoperative and 
void, 

The second, third and fifth sections of the 
act referred to; the first, second and third sec- 
tions of the act amendatory thereto, passed 
January 25, 1807 ; together with the whole of 
the act further to amend the first mentioned 
act, passed February 27, 1834, are intended 
to carry out and enforce the provisions of the 
first section of the act of 1804. 

Our act further requires the coloured per- 
son to get his certificate of freedom, and to 
enter into bonds, with surety, for his good be- 
haviour, and for his future support; and pre- 
scribes penalties upon such persons as shall 
employ any coloured person who has not thus 
given bonds. The penalties and disabilities 
thus introduced, appear to have been so repug- 
nant to the public sense of justice, that they 
have been seldom, if ever, enforced, (to the 
honour of the people of Ohio be it written,) 
and they now remain, comparatively, a dead 
letter upon our statute books. 

The fourth section of the amendatory act, 
passed January 25, 1807, provided that “ no 
black or mulatto person shall testify in any 
case where a white man is a party.” 

It would be difficult, at this day, to assign 
any legitimate reason for this law, unless it be 
a desire to place our coloured population at 
the mercy of those who are blessed with 
skins of a paler hue. 

A white man may, under this law, commit 
any violence or outrage, at will, upon a col- 
oured person, with perfect impunity, provided 
he be sufficiently careful to guard against 
any white person witnessing the enormity. 

The character of the proposed witness for 
truth and veracity, is not taken into consider- 
ation in determining the admissibility of his 
evidence ; that is made to depend entirely 
upon his complexion. 

He may have given, during half a century, 
indubitable proofs of his devotion to truth and 
virtue ; he may have established an unblem- 
ished reputation for veracity. Yet, if his 
complexion be a shade too dark, he is not per- 
mitted to testify to the truth, where a white 
man is concerned; while, on the other hand, 
the white witness, degraded by his vices, and 
notorious for his total disregard of truth, is 
admitted without question. 

The evil effects of this law must more fre- 
quently fall upon the white, than upon the 
black portion of our people ; inasmuch as the 
whites are vastly more numerous than the 





* Citizens. This misquotation of the Constitution 
was made in transcribing the report, before it was plac- 
ed in the hands of the minority of the committee. 
This note is appended by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, by order of the House. 


blacks, and may be likely to need the aid of | States of this Union, the free inhabitants of 


coloured persons for witnesses more frequent- 
ly. 
. As the law now stands, a white man may 
rob or murder his fellow white man, in the 
presence of any number of our most respect- 
able coloured persons ; yet, when the crimi- 
nal was arraigned for the deed, the only ques- 
tion which the court would be able to investi- 
gate, would be the complexion of the wit- 
nesses; they could put no question in regard 
to the guilt of the accused. 

Such a law is believed, by a majority of the 
committee, to be wholly unsuited, and repug- 
nant to the sentiments of a free and enlight- 
ened people, in the nineteenth century. 

The committee also feel it their duty to 
refer to the provisions of the act to regulate 
common schools, which withholds from our 
coloured population the facilities of educating 
their children in the schools of our State. 

The committee have been unable to find 
any satisfiactory reasons for this policy. 

The objects of education are to inform our 
people, to render them intelligent and virtu- 
ous, and prepare them for the discharge of 
the duties they owe to each other, and to the 
government under which they dwell. 

If, therefore, education be desirable for any 
portion of our population, it must, necessarily, 
be so for all. 

The public has a direct interest in the mor- 
al culture and elevation of all the people in 
the State, without regard to their complexion 
or their station. 

But the object and effect of the statutory 
provisions now under consideration, is to with- 
hold from the people of colour the means of 
education ; to throw embarrassments in the 
way of their moral improvement, and to con- 
tinue them in ignorance. 

Such a policy the committee think, is equal- 
ly opposed to justice, and to the best interests 
and honour of the State. 

These laws have all been adopted in imita- 
tion of the statutes of the slave holding States 
of this Union. 

Of these, the effect is to degrade the labour- 
ing classes, and to keep them in ignorance, so 
that the slaves, who are the associates of 
other labourers, may be held in safer and 
more servile bondage. Our policy is, or 
should be, in direct conflict with theirs. 

In Ohio labour is regarded as honourable, 
and it would certainly seem to be our duty to 
render the working portion of the communi- 
ty intelligent and respectable. This can only 
be done by extending the means of education, 
and encouraging our whole people in their ef- 
forts to obtain knowledge, that they may be- 
come useful members of society, and active 
supporters of our free institutions. 

In using these conclusions, the majority of 
your committee do not feel that they can 
claim the authorship of them, for they but 
adopt the sentiments of the illustrious men 
who were engaged in laying the foundations 
of our national greatness. 

In the fourth of the articles of original con- 
federacy, it is declared that, “ the better to 
secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and 
intercourse among the people of the different 


each of these States—paupers, vagabonds, 
and fugitives from justice excepted—shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several States.” 

These were some of the avowed objects of 
the glorious Union then formed, and as early 
as November 15, 1777. 

Again, in the second section of the fourth 
Article of the Constitution of the United 
States, itis said: “ The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several States.” 

Again: it is declared in the Ordinance of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, in the 
third article of said Ordinance, that “ religion, 
morality and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools, and the means of education, 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

And again; in propositions made to the 
then northwest territory, and now State of 
Ohio, on the 30th of April, 1802, relative to 
a cession afterwards made in accordance with 
them, Congress declared that 

“ The following tracts of land in the State 
of Ohio, are hereby appropriated for the use 
of schools in that State, and shall, together 
with all the tracts of land heretofore appro- 
priated for that purpose, be vested in the Le- 
gislature of that State, in trust for the use 
aforesaid, and for no other use, intent, or pur- 
pose whatever.” 

Nor did the Convention that framed the 
Constitution of our beloved Ohio, forget that 
religion, morality, and knowledge, are essen- 
tial to a good government, and the happiness 
of mankind; for, in the third section and 
eighth article of that instrument, they re- 
marked : * But religion, morality, and know- 
ledge, being essentially necessary to good 
government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools, and the means of instruction, shall 
forever be encouraged by legislative provision 
not inconsistent with the rights of con- 
science.” 

And for fear that the time might come, in 
the history of our State, when the influences 
affecting the poor of other countries, might be 
brought to bear against, and upon our institu- 
tions, the framers of our Constitution declare, 
in the twenty-fifth section, and eighth article 
thereof, “ That no law shall be passed to pre- 
vent the poor, in the several counties and town- 
ships in this State, from an equal participation 
in the schools, academies, colleges, and univer- 
sities, within this State, which are endowed, 
in whole or in part, from the revenue arising 
from donations made by the United States 
for the support of schools and colleges ; and 
the doors of the said schools, academies, and 
universities, shall be open for the reception of 
scholars, students, and teachers, of every 
grade, without any distinction or preference 
whatever, to the intent for which said dona- 
tions were made.” 

A majority of your committee do not hesi- 
tate in coming to the conclusion, that the 
coloured population of Ohio is a portion of 
mankind, and cannot doubt the truth of the 
remark so often made in the most solemn man- 
ner, by the great and good men who have gone 
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before them, and fixed the landmark of civil 
and religious liberty, that religion, morality, 
and knowledge, are essentially necessary to 
good government, and the happiness of man- 
kind, and, therefore, that all legislative enact- 
ments which impose disabilities upon our col- 
oured people, or which withhold from them 
the advantages of education, or which create 
distinctions among the people of this State on 
account of colour, not recognized by our Con- 
stitution, ought to be repealed, and for that 
purpose, herewith report a bill, and ask to 
be discharged from the further consideration 
of the subject. 

Rosert F. Parne, 

N. P. Jounson, 

B. RanpaLt. 


Report of the Minority of the Select Com. 
mittee upon the subject of the laws relative 
to People of Colour, 


In House—Jan. 18, 1845. 


Mr. Archbold, from the minority of the se- 
lect committee, to which the subject had been 
referred, made the following Report : 


The select committee to whom were refer- 
red divers petitions and memorials, asking for 
a radical change in the long-standing policy of 
this State with regard to its coloured popula- 
tion, having had the same under consideration, 
and, after an interchange and comparison of 
sentiments, finding it impossible to harmon- 
ize their opinions, the minority think it due to 
the occasion, and to themselves, to render their 
reasons for opposing a change of that policy, 
which commenced with the early infancy of 
our State, and has continued to this day. 

The committee will indulge in but one pre- 
liminary observation, and that is, that, as a 
great majority of the petitioners appear to be 
animated by feelings of benevolence, a quali- 
ty always respectable to generous opponents, 
we intend to treat them and their arguments 
with all possible respect ; but, as to the fierce 
bigots who have endeavoured to kindle the 
flames of civil war, by employing the arm of 
this government to punish men for obeying the 
national government, not feeling any senti- 
ments of respect, it is not likely that we shall 
express any- 

The majority of the committee have laid 
down some abstract principles, to which, as 
mere abstractions we can have no possible 
objection. But they considerably underrate 
the sagacity of the minority, if they suppose 
that we are going to advance into the arena 
to do battle with them concerning these pro- 
positions. On the contrary, did stern reali- 
ties permit, we should be delighted to accom- 
pany the majority in their reveries—we are 
perfectly capable of tasting the deliciousness 
of aday-dream. And not unfrequently, when 
scorched by the heat, annoyed by the dust, 
and fatigued by the toils of life’s long work- 
day, we cast a wistful glance towards the 
shades of philosophy, and the groves of the 
academy ; and we freely admit that if we 
could meet the majority there, we should an- 
ticipate nothing but unmixed pleasure from 
their social qualities. But such is not our 
destiny—labour, labour is our lot; and we 


THE FRIEND. 


are not called to indulge in the pleasing spe- 
culations of philosophers, but to perform the 
active duties of statesmen. We must, there- 
fore, turn our reluctant gaze from the beauti- 
ful, green fields of imagination, to the diver- 
sified landscape of real life. It is worthy of 
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ousy that a deliberate prank had been played 
upon him, seized an iron bar, and laid the un- 
fortunate man dead at his feet. A rencontre 
took place in our own county of Belmont last 
summer, between a white mower and a black 
one, which terminated in the loss of an ear to 





remark, that human polity and institutions|the former, and which originated in a trifling 
may be contemplated with reference to two| jest about going to supper. In these instan- 
very different standards. ‘The one we shall | ces, and in hundreds of similar ones, no anger 


call the standard of absolute theoretical per- 
fection, the chief good, the “ beau ideal” in 
human conduct; the other, the standard of 
that which is practicable and attainable. The 
difference is in degree, not in kind. But it 
behooves us to use circumspection as to which 
standard we aim to direct the energies of so- 
ciety ; for, it is unfortunately true that, by in- 
discreetly aiming at the former, both commu- 
nities and individuals have often miserably 
failed, and fallen far below the latter. An in- 
telligent consideration and appreciation of the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded, 
are almost indispensable to the right discharge 
of our duties as legislators. We way be said, 
almost without a trope, to be yet engaged in 
laying, broad and deep, the foundations of 
empire. We live in the midst of new insti- 
tutions, and witness new forms of society—in 
one word, our State is in its youth, but it is the 
youth of a Colossus. It contains, at present, 
scarcely less than two millions of people. If 
populated as densely as Britain or Holland, it 
would contain eight or ten millions; but a 
more genial climate, and a more fertile soil, 
give assurance that its population will not 
stop short of the ratio of those countries. 
Suppose it is propounded to an intelligent and 
benevolent legislator that it lies in bis breast 
to choose of what materials this mighty mass 
of population shall be composed—that it lies 
with him to determine whether it shall con- 
sist of one mighty, homogeneous mass, or of 
two or three diverse and oppugnant castes, of 
unequal rank and civil condition, and as in- 
capable of combination as oil and water. 
Could materials for a commonwealth be 
thought of more discordant than the Saxon 
and the son of Ham ?—the one restless, tur- 
bulent, ambitious, aspiring ; meditating, even 
in his amusements, some high enterprise, 
and making his amusements subservient to the 
advancement of his designs; the other gay, 
thoughtless, improvident, and reckless of the 
future. Let none say that this picture is too 
highly coloured. 1s it not drawn from fact ? 
Do not other European races coalesce with the 
negro on much easier terms than the Saxon? 
Witness Mexico and South America. And 
does not every man know that the intercourse 
between the two races is, to the last degree 
unpleasant—poisoned by incurable suspicions 
of haughtiness, overbearing, and injustice on 
the one side, and of insolence and meanness, 
and petty vices on the other. ‘This unhappy 
feeling ordinarily spends itself in petty annoy- 
ances, poisoning the happiness of life. It 
sometimes terminates in tragical occurrences. 
It is now about two years since the wagon of 
a black driver was overturned by that of a 
white, in the streets of one of our principal 
cities. The white man got down to help him 
to right it again. The negro, fired with jeal- 


















or jealousy would have been enkindled had 
the parties both been of the same race.” 





* The instances of violence here adduced, occurred it 
should be borne in mind, where injurious distinctions 
exist. If the writer wished to strengthen the position 
he was taking, his facts of this kind should have come 
from a state where distinctions had been removed. 


[Remainder next week. ] 


At the end of the 19th line of the 3rd col- 
umn of page 244 of our paper last week, the 
word “ finding” was omitted. The intelligent 
reader will probably have supplied it. 


For‘ The Friend."’ 
MEDITATION. 


“ Commune with your own heart, and be still.” 
Psalm iv. 4, 
Call home all wandering thoughts ; 
Expel earth’s crowding carcs, 
And with thy spirit hold commune; 
Leurn of thy soul’s affairs. 


Like Canaan's nomade-prince, 
Go forth at eventide, 

And in the freedom of the mind, 
From conscience nothing hide, 


Take note of fleeting time ; 
Mark well the deeds of life, 
And prove if now the summons come, 
Thy soul parts—free from strife : 
The gloomy strife of sin, 
Remorse, and all her train; 
Aye, doth the angel, peace, preside ? 
Then is death freed from pain. 
Like Jesus, spirit-led, 
To solitudes repair, 
And prostrate at the footstool fall, 
Of Him who heareth prayer. 


Ask—seek—“ ye shall receive,” 
If true repentance guide, 
Faithful resolve in Christ to live; 
To save our race he died: 
Died—but to rise again, 
Our future life reveal; 
Henceforth we walk by faith, not sight ; 
Jesus hath broke the seal. 


Now are our ways made straight ; 
Now the rough places plain ; 
Now is the sting of death destroyed ; 
Jesus hath borne the pain ! 
D. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


HUGH BLAIR. 


If the editor of “The Friend” thinks the 
annexed extract from “ Biographical, Litera- 
ry and Philosophical Essays, contributed to 
the Eclectic Review, by John Foster,” a suit- 
able selection for the pages of his valuable 
journal, a constant reader will be gratified by 
its insertion. It isa severe and searching 
criticism of an author who was in his day 
highly popular, and whose name it would not 
now be worth while to recall, were it not for 
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the prominent place occupied by him in one| panegyrist for attempting to turn this want| other instance, to performances marked bY 


of our favourite reading books for the young, 
and for the wholesome severity with which 
such religious common-places and lukewarm 
morality are treated by the critic. 


An Account of the Lifeand Writings of Hugh | 
Blair, D.D., F.R.S.E., one of the Minis- 
ters of the High Church, and Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Letters in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. By Jonn Hitt, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Humanity in the | 
University. 





There appears to be some cause for appre- 
hension, lest the extravagant admiration once 
lavished on Dr. Blair, should decline, by de- 
grees, into a neglect that will withhold even} 
common justice. No productions so celebrat- 
ed at first, as his sermons, have perhaps ever 
come in so short a time to be so nearly for- 
gotten, Even before the conclusion of the 
series, the public enthusiasm and avidity had | 
begun to languish, and the last volume seem- 
ed only anneunced in order to attend the fune- 
ral of its predecessors. The once delighted 
readers excused the change of their taste by 
pretending, and perhaps believing, that a great | 
disparity was observable between the two} 
prior volumes and those which followed them. | 
The alleged inferiority might possibly exist | 
in a certain degree; but the altered feeling | 
was in a much greater degree owing to the 
recovery of sober sense, from the temporary | 
inebriation of novelty and fashion; and the| 
recovery was accompanied by a measure of | 
that mortification, which seeks to be consoled 
by prompting a man to revenge himself on 
what has betrayed him into the folly. 

As a critical writer, however, Dr. Blair | 
has suffered much less from the lapse of years. | 
His lectures have found their place and es- 
tablished their character among a highly re- 
spectable rank of books, and will always be | 
esteemed valuable as an exercise of correct | 
taste, and an accumulation of good sense, on | 
the various branches of the art of speaking | 
and writing. It was not absolutely necessary | 
they should bear the marks of genius, it} 
was not indispensable that they should be 
richly ornamented; but yet we can by no} 
means agree with this biographer, that orna- | 
ment would have been out of place, and that | 
the dry style which prevails throughout the | 
lectures is the perfection of excellence in wri- | 
tings on criticism. It has been often enough 
repeated, that such a bare thin style is the 
proper one for scientific disquisitions, of which 
the object is pure truth, and the instrument 
pure intellect: but, in general criticism, so 
much is to be done through the intervention 
of taste and imagination, that these faculties 
have a very great right to receive some tri- 
bute, of their own proper kind, from a writer 
who wishes to establish himself in their pe- 








culiar province. And the writings of Dryden, | 


Addison, and Johnson, will amply show what 
graces may be imparted to critical subjects by 
a fine imagination, without in the least pre- 


| the whole, always maintain its character, as 


into a merit. Philosophical criticism, indeed, 
like that of Lord Kames and Dr. Campbell, 
which attempts to discover the abstract prin- 
ciples, rather than to illustrate the specific 
rules, of excellence in the fine arts,—and be- 
tween the object of which, and of Dr. Blair’s 
criticism, there is nearly the same difference 
as between the office of an anatomist who 
dissects, or a chemist who decomposes beau- 
tiful forms, and an artist who looks at and de- 
lineates them,—may do well to adhere to a 
plainer language ; but the biographer has ju- 
diciously withdrawn all claims, in behalf of| 
Dr. Blair, to the character of a philosophical 
critic. He has acknowledged and even ex- | 
posed the slightness of the Professor’s obser- 
vations on the formation of language. He 
has not, however, said one word of the irreli- 
gious inconsistency and folly of professing a 
zealous adherence to revelation, and at the 
same time, labouring to deduce the very exis- | 
tence of language, in a very slow progress, | 
from inarticulate noises, the grand original | 
element of speech, as it seems, among the 
primeval gentlefolk, at the time when they 
went on all-four, and grubbed up roots, and 
picked up acorns. Our readers will remem- 
ber the happy ridicule of a part of this theo- 
ry, in one of Cowper’s letters, in which he 
humourously teaches one of these clever sa- 
vages to make the sentence, ‘Oh, give me 
apple.” They may find the system ably and 
argumentatively exploded in Rousseau’s 
“ Discourse on the Inequality of Mankind.” 
While this part of the lectures is given up to 
deserved neglect, we think the work will, on 





a comprehensive body of sensible criticism, 
and of very valuable directions in the art of 
writing. We agree with this biographer, in 
admiring especially the lectures on the sub- 
ject of style. 

But it is rather on the unrivalled excellence 
of the Sermons that Dr. Hill seems inclined 
to found the assurance of Dr. Blair’s celebrity 
in future times. In order to persuade our- 
selves into the same opinion, we have been 
reading some of the most noted of those per- 
formances. And they possess some obvious 
merits, of which no reader can be insensible. 
The first is, perhaps, that they are not too 
long. It is not impertinent to specify the 
first, because we can put it to the consciences 
of our readers, whether, in opening a volume 
of sermons, their first point of inspection re- 
lative to any one which they are inclined to 
choose for its text or title, is not to ascertain 
the length. The next recommendation of the 
Doctor’s sermons, is a very suitable, though 
scarcely ever striking, introduction, which 
leads directly to the business, and opens into 
a very plain and lucid distribution of the sub- 
ject. Another is a correct and perspicuous 
language ; and it is to be added, that the 
ideas are almost always strictly pertinent to 
the subject. This, however, forms but a very 
small part of the applause which was bestow- 





venting or perplexing the due exercise of the 
reader’s understanding. We are not so ab- 
surd as to reproach Dr. Blair for not having 
a fine imagination; but we must censure his 


ed on these sermons during the transient day 
of their fame. They were then considered 
by many as examples of true eloquence; a 
distinction never perhaps attributed, in any 


such palpable deficiencies and faults. 
In the first place, with respect to the Jan- 


guage, though the selection of words is pro- 


per enough, the arrangement of them in the 
sentence is ofien in the utmost degree stiff 
and artificial. It is hardly possible to depart 
further from any resemblance to what is call- 
ed a living, or spoken style, which is the pro- 


|per diction at all events for popular addresses, 


if not for all the departments of prose compo- 
sition. Instead of the thought throwing itself 
into words, by a free, instantaneous, and al- 
most unconscious action, and passing off in that 
easy form, it is pretty apparent there was a 
good deal of handicraft employed in getting 
ready proper cases and trusses, of various but 
carefully measured lengths and figures, to put 
the thoughts into, as they came out, in very 
slow succession, each of them cooled and stif- 
fened to numbness in waiting so long to be 
dressed. Take, for example, such sentences 


as these: “ Great has been the corruption of 


the world in every age. Sufficient ground 
there is for the complaints made by serious 
observers, at all times, of abounding iniquity 
and folly.” ‘For rarely, or never, is old age 
contemned, unless when, by vice or folly, it 
renders itself contemptible.” Vain, nay 
often dangerous, were youthful enterprises, if 
not conducted by aged prudence.” “If, dead 
to these calls, you already languish in sloth- 
ful inaction,” &c. “Smiling very often is 
the aspect, and smooth are the words of those 
who inwardly are the most ready to think 
evil of others.” ‘ Exempt, on the one hand, 
from the dark jealousy of a suspicious mind, 
it is no less removed, on the other, from that 
easy credulity which,” &c. “ Formidable, I 
admit, this may justly render it to them who 
have no inward fund,” &c. “Though such 
employments of fancy come not under the 
same description with those which are plainly 
criminal, yet wholly unblameable they seldom 
are.” ‘ With less external majesty it was 
attended, but is, on that account, the more 
wonderful, that under an appearance so sim- 
ple, such great events were covered.” 

There is also a perpetual recurrence of a 
form of the sentence, which might be occa- 
sionally graceful, or tolerable, when very spa- 
ringly adopted, but is extremely unpleasing 
when it comes often; we mean that construc- 
tion in which the quality or condition of the 
agent or subject is expressed first, and the 
agent or subject itself is put to bring up the 
latter clause. For instance, ‘“ Pampered by 
continual indulgence, all our passions will be- 
come mutinous and headstrong.” ‘“ Practised 
in the ways of men, they are apt to be suspi- 
cious of design and fraud,” &c. “ Injured or 
oppressed by the world, he looks up toa judge 
who will vindicate his cause.” 

In the second place, there is no texture in 
the composition. The sentences appear often 
like a series of little independent propositions, 
each satisfied with its own distinct meaning, 
and capable of being placed in a different part 
of the train, without injury to any mutual con- 
nexion, or ultimate purpose, of the thoughts. 
The ideas relate to the subject generally, 
without specifically relating to one another. 
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They all, if we may so speak, gravitate to one | loose in a space between two posts; and we and acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
centre, but have no mutual attraction among}can hardly think so humble an object could sonable service.” A concern was expressed 
themselves. The mind must often dismiss | be in the author’s mind, while thinking of the for the youth, that they might be faithful in 
entirely the idea in one sentence, in order to| passage to another world. \this and other respects, and the promise re- 
proceed to that in the next ; instead of feeling (To be concluded.) | peated, “ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
that the second, though distinct, yet necessa- — | renew their strength,” &c. ‘Those who felt 
wy. —— a still in on - ney For “ The Friend.” | bound to attend all our meetings were encour- 

erives its force from it; and that the t aged to dwe ep, that their example and 
contribute, in connexion with guna alee YEARLY MEETING 7 aon : 


spirits might draw their younger or less faith- 
sentences, to form a grand complex scheme| On Seventh-day, the 19th of Fourth month, ful brethren nearer to the Truth. 


of thought, each of them producing a far|the Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held,| On the subject of love and unity much was 
greater effect, as a part of the combination,|and on Second-day following that for Disci-|expressed by several Friends. We were re- 
than it would have done asa little thought) pline convened. A number of Friends with| minded that the true unity was in the Seed. 
standing alone. ‘The consequence of this de- | credentials from other Yearly Meetings were It could only be felt by those who were bap- 
fect is, that the emphasis of the sentiment} present, beside our English Friends. It is'tized by the one Spirit into the one body. 
and the crisis or conclusion of the argument | understood the latter obtained returning certi-| There is one Lord, one true faith, and one 
comes nowhere; since it cannot be in any | ficates from the select meeting. saving baptism. Where a oneness of feeling 
single insulated thought, and there is not mu-| An appeal from the judgment of a monthly |is kept to, nothing can divide in Jacob, or 
tual dependence and co-operation enough to/| meeting, confirmed by its quarter, was heard scatter in Israel. This unity is felt by those 
produce any combined result. Nothing is|by a committee of the Yearly Meeting, the who walk by the same rule, minding the same 
proved, nothing is enforced, nothing is taught, | judgment reversed, and the person restored ;| thing. 

by a mere accumulation of self-evident propo- | it is understood, in consequence of some infor. | 
sitions, most of which are necessarily trite,|mality in the proceedings of a subordinate| many pernicious publications that are to be 
and some of which, when they are so many, | meeting—so careful are Friends of the indi- found in almost all parts of our country, per- 
must be trivial. With a few exceptions, this| vidual rights of members. vading even our most remote country districts 
appears to us to be the character of these} ‘The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings|—chiefly in the form of periodical emissions. 
sermons. ‘The sermon, perhaps, most deserv- | showed the attention of that body to the inte-|Such works, it was said, had a tendency to 
ing to be excepted, is that “ On the Import- | rests of the Society since our last annual as-| dissipate serious reflection, to draw the mind 
ance of Religious Knowledge to Mankind,” | sembly. They had memorialized Congress from the love of profitable reading and retire- 
which exhibits a respectable degree of con-| against the annexation of ‘Texas to the United! ment, and give a bias to the feelings unfriend- 
catenation of thought, and deduction of argu-| States, on account of the extension it would ly to the purity of our high and holy profes- 
meat. It would seem as if Dr. Blair had| give to Slavery. Delegations had visited sion. 

been a little aware of this defect, as there is| Harrisburg to do what they could in calling| ‘Those who were active in the administra- 
an occasional appearance of remedial contri-| the attention of the legislature to, and inter-|tion of the discipline of the church were af- 
vance ; he has sometimes inserted the logical | esting its members in, the rights of the free |fectionately reminded that the object of la- 
signs for and since, when the connexion or|coloured people of Pennsylvania; and to re-|bouring with delinquents was not to get rid 
dependence is really so very slight or unim-| monstrate against a then pending militia bill of a troublesome member, but for the help of 
portant that they might nearly as well be left |—upon the final passing of which, that meet-|the offender. 

out. ing issued an Epistle of caution and advice to| Eight of the children of members have 





Friends were exercised on account of the 





If, in the next place, we were to remark on| our members. [Published in “ The Friend,” 
the figures introduced in the course of these| vol. 17, page 332.] Some of their number 
sermons, we presume we should have every | had had interviews with the heads of depart- 
reader’s concurrence that they are, for the| ments at Washington and at our State Capi- 
most part, singularly trite ; so much so, that} tal, respecting the concerns of our Society ; 


the volumes might be taken, more properly /|in all which they were respectfully listened | 


than any other modern book that we know, as| to, and had free opportunities in opening our 
comprising the whole common-places of ima- | testimonies in regard to War and Slavery. 

gery. A considerable portion of the produce} A very favourable account of the operation 
of imagination was deemed an indispensable | of Friends’ Bookstore, so far as it has yet 
ingredient of eloquence, and the quota was| progressed, was also spread forth on their 
therefore to be had in any way and of any| minutes. A small edition of George Fox’s 
kind. But the guilt of plagiarism was effect- | Journal has been printed from the stereotype 
ually avoided, by taking a portion of what| plates belonging tothe Society. This valua- 
society had long agreed to consider as made| ble work is now sold at the low price of one 
common and free to all. When occasionally | dollar per copy, substantially bound. They 
there occurs a simile or metaphor of the wri-| had concluded to have William Penn’s “ No 
ter’s own production, it is adjusted with an|Cross, No Crown,” and John Woolman’s 
artificial nicety, bearing a little resemblance | Journal, stereotyped, that they might be gen- 
to the labour and finish we sometimes see be-| erally accessible at a very moderate price. 

stowed on the tricking out of an only child.| An interesting correspondence with the 


| 


| been placed from among Friends during the 
|past year. It is to be hoped that the Regis- 
iter for Situations opened at Friends’ Book- 
store, will obviate for the future much of this 
evil. A concern was expressed that so many 
|young Friends left the neighbourhoods where 
their brethren resided, to pursue the world in 
distant parts, where none of our Society were 
to be found. The almost inevitable conse- 
quence of which seemed to be, a separation 
from our principles and practices. 

Six ministers and ten elders have deceased 
isince last report. ‘“ ‘The fathers, where are 
they ?” 

A very interesting report of the Committee 
\on Education was read. This document was 
| directed to be printed, and sent down to the 
|families of Friends in this Yearly Meeting ; 
}and they were encouraged to contribute to a 

fund, a foundation for which has been laid, 
jin the hands of the committee, to assist 





It should, at the same time, be allowed, that} London Meeting for Sufferings was spread| Friends in neighbourhoods where a select 


the consistency of the figures, whether com-| forth on their minutes, in which, with Chris- 
mon or unusual, is in general accurately pre-|tian freedom, they communicated with each 
served. ‘The reader will be taught, however, | other on the momentous affairs of Society. 

not to reckon on this as a certainty. We| Theconsideration of the state of the church, 
have just opened on the following sentence :|as developed by the rejoinders to the queries, 
“ Death is the gate which, at the same time} brought the meeting under deep exercise. 
that it closes on this world, opens into eterni-|'There are still many among us who neglect 
ty.” (Sermon on Death.) We cannot com-| mid-week meetings. The ancient exhorta- 
prehend the construction and movement of/tion of the apostle was revived, “I beseech 


guarded education cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained. Some suggestions on “ Home Edu- 
cation,” issued by this committee, will be 
found on page 45 of this volume of our Jour- 
nal. 

The report of the West-town School Com- 
mittee, showed the average number of schol- 
ars during the past year to have been 162. 
The cost of tuition of each pupil was over 


? 


such a gate, unless it is like that which we} you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that|eleven dollars more than was charged. The 


sometimes see in place of a stile, playing| you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy 


profits of the farm, added to the price for 





tuition, left a balance in favour of the institu- 
tion for the last year of something over one 
hundred dollars. A favourable account of the 
demeanour of the pupils, and of their pro- 
gress in learning, was presented ; and the 
committee were encouraged to continue their 
care. 

The report of the Committee for the grad- 
ual Civilization of the Indian natives showed 
favourable results: considerable exertion had 
been manifested on the part of some of the 
Indians in cultivating their land ; and in some 
of the families all the clothing was substan- 
tially and neatly made by the females belong- 
ing tothem. ‘They had three schools in ope- 
ration. The Friend residing with them had 
laboured advantageously to prevent the use of 
intoxicating drinks. This committee had 
sent four hundred dollars of their funds to the 
Friends of Indiana having charge of a like 
concern, for the relief of the western Indians, 
who were suffering by the flood and rains of 
last summer. The account was satisfactory 
to the meeting. 

A memorial from Kennet Monthly Meet- 
ing respecting our late venerable and beloved 
Friend Caleb Pennock was read. It related 
the operations cf the Holy Spirit upon him ; 
how he was brought out of youthful vanities, 
and prepared to become a minister of the gos- 
pel through deep baptisms; how careful he 
was in the exercise of his gift; how he was 
permitted to see the tribulations that came 
upon Society through the unsound views held 
by the separatists: and gave the substance of 
a remarkable communication which he deliv- 
ered a short time before his death at a public 
meeting, when he was in the 91st year of his 


_ the purport of which was as follows :— 
aving alluded to the separation that was 
passed, he said, in substance, that this was 
not sufficient to humble us; and now we were 


tempted again. The enemy, in order to have 


THE FRIEND. 


HOPE ON! 


In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of get 
cheer ; I have overcome the world—John xvi. 3 


Hope on, thou weary traveller, 
Who treads the “ narrow road ;” 
Though low’ring clouds may intervene, 
And hide the smiles of God ; 
Though few the gushing springs of life 
Refresh thy thirsting soul, 
Though lightnings’ fiery shafts are hurled, 
And thunders round thee roll, 
Faint not,—but trust the hand of God, 
*T'will guide thee on the “ narrow road.” 


Oh, teach thine eye, in faith and hope 
To pierce the cloudy screen, 
Where all before was seeming ill, 
A Father’s smiles are seen; 
Joy, in thy tribulation— 
His wounds in love are given ; 
Prese on, nor heed the storms of earth— 
Thy treasure is in Heaven. 
Hope on! press on the “ narrow road” 
Which leads to perfect rest in God. 
M. H. W. 
Fourth month 18th, 1845. 


Avoid curiosities and provocatives ; let your 
chiefest sauce be a good stomach, which tem- 
| perance will help to get you.—Penn. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH, 3, 1845. 


Sufferings of the Indians west of the Missis- 
sippl. 

In the Tenth month last, we gave our read- 

ers information that the Shawnees and the 

neighbouring tribes were likely to suffer much 


during the then approaching winter season, 
because of the almost total failure of their 


ae { 
For ** The Friend.” 


successful instruments in his hands, had tempt-| crops, occasioned by great rains, and the con- 
ed many filling high stations amongst us, and | sequent rise in their streams of water. The 
had led them off; so that it might be said,| winter is now over, and many of our Friends 
“ The leaders of my people have caused them | will be anxious to know how it has fared with 


feed the hungry, who called there daily for 
supplies. The government of the United 


| States has since then yielded them aid, as 


well as some of the religious societies inter- 
ested in their welfare. ‘To crown the whole, 
they have met with unusual success in the 
chase ; so that their privations and sufferings 
have been much less through the winter, than 
they were during the previous spring and 
summer. 

The Friend who resides at the settlement 
among the Shawnees, under care of the Year- 
ly Meetings of Indiana, Ohio and Baltimore, 
thus writes :—* It is well understood by the 
Shawnees, that if any who are sick, aged, or 
otherwise infirm, will call upon us, we will do 
our best to help them ; and we have very fre- 
quent calls of this kind. In addition to this, 
we have them calling on us daily for some- 
thing to eat, in their journeying from one 
place to another. Beyond this, I do not think 
there is any real necessity for us to extend 
our charity; for while it is the duty of the 
Christian to relieve the wants of the poor, it 
is equally his duty not to foster a disposition 
to rely upon the bounties of others.” 

Some further information on the subject 
will be found in the report of the Indian Com- 
mittee of our Yearly Meeting, which will be- 
fore long appear in the columns of “ The 
Friend.” 


Haverford School Association. 


The Stated Annual meeting of the Haver- 
ford School Association will be held on Se- 
cond-day afternoon, Fifth month 12th, at 4 
o'clock, at the committee-room, Arch street 
meeting-house. 

Cranes Exxis, Sec’ry- 

Fourth month, 1845. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Salem, N. J., on the 
9th ultimo, Joun Wistar, to Letrria M., daughter of 
Benjamin Acton, all of that place. 


, on the 17th ultimo, at Friends’ meeting- 


| house, Haddonfield, N. J., James Horxins Repman, of 


to err ;” and these were leading away others. | these poor people during its continuance. By that place, to Harnier Orsxey, of Philadelphia. 


The enemy had got up a counterfeit ; and not| a letter recently received from the west, we | === 


only got it up, but got it to pass; for which 
end it was made as like as possible to the ori- 
ginal. But after all it will not bear inspec- 
tion, which the true thing will. He died on 
the 25th of Eleventh month, 1843, aged about 
92. 

An examination of the state of Society in 
regard to spirituous liquors, showed a diminu- 
tion in number of those using it of eleven du- 
ring the year. The whole number, after 
careful examination, appears to be less than 
fifty. 

Although Friends were conscious during 


| have some interesting particulars to lay before 
our readers. ‘The Ottawas were the greatest 
sufferers ; for of that tribe, every family, but 
four, were in one night, stripped of all their 
effects by a freshet. As the floods subsided, 
disease broke out among the tribes, and very 
many of them perished. In one settlement of 
the Delawares, consisting of 189 persons, 181 
were sick, and 27 of them died. Ina settle- 
ment of Muncies, 158 out of 160 inhabitants 
took the prevailing fever, and 29 of them 
died. 
For several months, the situation of the 


Diep, on the 19th of Third month last, at the resi- 
dence of her husband, near Martinsville, Clinton coun- 
ty, Ohio, Ann, wife of James Hadley, in the 68th year 
of her age, a member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 
In the removal of this dear Friend from “ works to re- 
wards,” Society has sustained a great loss. She emi- 
grated with her husband from the state of North Caro- 
lina in the autumn of 1806, and settled in Highland co., 

hio, when it was comparatively a wilderness. With 
quite a large family of smal! children, she had, for 
many years, to encounter the difficulties incident to the 
settlement of a new country. She lived, however, to 
see the country well improved, her children grown up 
and settled around her, and a large Quarterly Meeting 
established. She has left an aged husband and exten- 
sive connexions, who deeply feel their bereavement, but 


the Yearly Meeting of many letting and hin-| various tribes in that vicinity was distressing. | have the consoling assurance that their “loss is her 


dering things, yet it may gratefully be ac- 
knowledged, that a covering of good was ex- 
tended from sitting to sitting, and great 
solemnity was granted at the time of adjourn- 
ment, which took place on Sixth-day noon, 


But health having been restored to them, and 
receiving aid from many of their white breth- 
ren, they have been enabled to pass pretty 
comfortably through the winter, which proved 
a remarkably mild one. With the money 


eternal gain.” Her illness was of short duration, in 
which she evinced great composure and serenity of 
mind; and a short time before the vital spark fied, be- 
ing unable to articulate, she yet intimated to those pre- 
sent, that her soul was about taking its flight to the 
mansions of eternal bliss, where “the wicked cease 


the 25th of Fourth month. ‘ Not unto us,| forwarded by Friends, corn was purchased, | tom troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
glory.” 


a portion of which was distributed among the 
Ottawas, Delawares, Muncies and Shawnees, 
and the rest retained at Friends’ settlement to 
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